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LORD OF BURLEIGH 
SARAH HOGGINS. 
(See 7S. xii. 221, 281, 309, 457, 501; 

8 8. 1. 387, 408.) 


THE AND 


In 1891 and 1892 Mr. W. O. WooDALt con- | 


tributed to ‘N. & Q.’ a series of papers 


which give the most accurate account yet | 


printed of this marriage, and contradict a 
good many inaccuracies which have 


as, for instance. in that recorded in Mr. E. 
Waliord’s ‘ Tales of our Great Families,’ 

Having recently been engaged in seeing 
through the press the Parish Registers of 
Great Bolas, issued by the Shropshire 
Parish Register Society, I can supplement 
Mr. Woopatt’s papers with some additional 
facts, especially with reference to the 
Hoggins family. 


—‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Prince, her | 


been | 
repeated in the popular versions of the story, | 
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G. E. C., that most courteous of corre- 

spondents, now, alas! no longer with us, 
|asked for the name of Sarah's mother, and 
the date and place of her marriage with 
| Thomas Hoggins. 
| The Hoggins family came to Bolas after 
| 1687, and shortly before 1694, when John 
Hogeins was residing at Bolas Heath. 
| Where he came from I have not yet been 
‘able to ascertain, but he married at Waters 
Upton, on 1 Dec., 1694, Mary Ansell of that 
parish. She bore him four children, and 
was buried at Bolas 7 July, 1708. Five 
months later. on 27 Dec., 1708, he married 
at Bolas a second wife, Margaret Adney ; 
she was buried 25 Aug., 1727. John Hoggins 
served the office of churchwarden in 1711, 
and was living in 1727; but I have not found 
the record of his burial, unless he were the 
“John Hoggins, a poor man,” who was 
buried at Bolas on 4 March, 1744/5. By 
his first wife he had issue :— 

(1) John, baptized 18 Sept., and buried 
3 Oct., 1695. 

(2) Mary, baptized 2 March, 

(3) Thomas, baptized 18 Feb., 

(4) John, baptized 23 <Aug., 
25 Dee., 1705. 

Thomas Hoggins, the third child and only 
surviving son, was churchwarden of Bolas 
| in 1734, and was buried there 6 Aug., 1752. 
|He married Sarah, daughter of Henry 
| Bucknall by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. John Snelson, curate of Weston- 
under- Red Castle. She was buried at 
| Bolas on 28 Feb., 1753, and her will, dated 
| 25 Feb., 1753, was proved at Lichfield on 
8 May, 1754. She leaves all to her son 
Thomas, he to pay 10/. to her other children, 
| An, Sara, William, and Margret, at their 
age of 21, and to maintain Elizabeth Bate- 
man for her life; and she appoints John 
Sddowes and her son Thomas executors. 
| They had issue seven children :— 

(1) Thomas, baptized 7 Nov., 
(Sarah's father.) 

(2) Anne, baptized 9 Nov., 1732. 

(3) John, baptized 27 Dec., 1734; 
27 Feb., 1735/6. 

(4) Sarah, baptized 21 Feb., 1736/7; buried 
19 Aug., 1763. 

(5) William, baptized 13 Aug., 1741. 

(6) Richard, baptized 11 May, 1744; 
buried 17 April, 1746. 

(7) Margaret, baptized 2 Feb., 1746/7. 

Thomas Hoggins, the eldest child, lived 
at the old Rectory House at Bolas (long 
since pulled down), and was overseer in 
1785 and 1794. He was twice married: 


1696/7. 
1701/2. 
and buried 





1730. 


buried 











~ 





first, on 25 June, 1755, to Sarah Eddowes 
(who was buried 31 May, 1760), and secondly, 
on 6 Nov., 1768, to Jane Bayley, who is 
said to have been the daughter of a clergy- 
man, and who died shortly before her hus- 
band, and was buried 27 March, 1796. By 
his first wife he had two children :— 


(1) Isabell, baptized 1 April, 1756. 

2) Mary, baptized 17 April, 1759 ; married 
13 Nov., 1780, to Moses Sillitoe of Edgmond, 
and buried there on 16 May. 1786. 

By his second wife, Jane Bayley, Thomas 
Hogeins had ten other children :— 

(3) John, baptized 1 Jan., 1770, 
buried the same year. 

(4) Ann, baptized 7 July, 1771; buried 
12 July, 1772. 


and 


(5) Sarah. baptized 28 June, 17738, 
Countess of Exeter. 
(6) William. baptized 29 Jan... 1775, 


Captain in the 26th Regiment, and after- 
wards in the 92nd Regiment; lost on the 
Aurora, transport No. 229, with troops 
going to Holland, on the Goodwin Sands in 
1805. 

7) John, baptized 25 May, 1777; edu- 
cated at Bridgnorth, School; a farmer at 
Micklewood, Shropshire, 1801 to 1850, and 
afterwards of the Abbey Foregate, Shrews- 


bury. He married at Wistanstow, on 27 
May, 1802, Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Beddoes of Cheney Longville (she died 


7 Aug.. 1846, aged 66, and was buried on the 
llth. at Wistanstow), and had issue ten | 
children, all baptized at Leebotwood, and | 
all now deceased. He died at Shrewsbury 
15 March, 1857, and was buried on the 19th at 
Wistanstow. 

(8) Ann, baptized 13 March, 1779 ; married 
A. Hodge. and died at Tortola 29 Nov., 
1808, leaving three children. 

(9) Thomas, born 1 Nov. and baptized 
4 Nov., 1781, Captain in the 84th Regiment ; 
died about 1810. 

(10) Jane, baptized 3 July, and buried 
6 July, 1783. 

(11) James, born 2 Dec., and baptized 
5 Dec.. 1784; educated at Shrewsbury School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1811; Vicar of Elham, Kent, 1834; died 
at Micklewood whilst on a visit to his 
brother John, 19 Aug., 1845, and was buried 
on the 19th at Wistanstow. 

(12) Richard, baptized 11 
buried 15 May, 1787. 

All these baptisms, marriages, and burials 
took place at Bolas, except where otherwise 


March, and 
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There were, then, living. when Mr. ‘‘ John 


Jones’ came to Bolas in 1788 or 1789, 
Sarah, the eldest child, then scarcely 16, 
and five younger children, James, the 
youngest,- being but 5 years old. 

Thomas Hoggins, Sarah’s father, was 


buried at Bolas on 1 May, 1796, and ad- 
ministration of his effects was granted by 
the Bishop’s Registry at Lichfield on 27 May, 
1796, to his daughter Sarah, Countess of 
Exeter, ‘‘ who resided within the diocese of 
London.” The sureties wer? Evan Foulkes 
of Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
gentleman (the Earl’s solicitor), and Thomas 
Walford of Bolton Street, Piccadilly, gentle- 
man. There are no tombstones or memorial 
tablets to the Hoggins family now existing 
in the church or churchyard of Bolas. 
W. G. D. FietcHer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


(To be continued.) 





*“CASERE WEOLD CREACUM”’: 
‘WIDSITH,’ tx. 20, 76. 


Att students of ‘ Widsith’ assert that 
““Casere’’ is the same word as _ casere, 


“the Emperor,’’ in the translations made 
by King Alfred at the end of the ninth 
century. The rule-right dialectal form of 
the Latin Cesar in O.E. is Cas®r, and we 
get its diminutive in Cdséring, ‘‘a coin 
bearing Cesar’s image.”’ This form shows 
i-umlaut of #. “ Casére’’ can no better 
equate Cdsér than Césirius can equate 
Cesir. The connexion is quite clear: 
Cesari-> *Casxri> Casére. 
Widsith tells us he was 
mid Casere 

se pe Winburge geweald ahte 

Wiolan e ond Wilna ond Walarices. 
** (I was) with Cesarius who had the rule of 
Winburg,* of Willa’s Island and the Willas, 
and of Gaul.” 

The O.E. names of Gaul were *Walland 
(Anglian) and Wéalland (West Saxon). 
Cf. Chron. 1040C, where we are told that 
Edward the Confessor came “ of Weallande ”’ 
(éa), @e., from Gaul. Wdla-rice is an 
Anglian form showing gen. pl. of wilh. 
The Old High German was Uudlholant. 





* The scribe of the Exeter Book preferred the 
Scriptural reference conveyed by the plural, and 
miswrote winburga, ‘‘of the joyous cities.” Win- 
burg is Binchester, the Vinovium of Antonine and 
the Joyous Garde of Arthurian legend, sc. Corbin. 
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The southern scribe did not understand 
* Walarices,”’ otherwise he would have 


made it true to his own dialect. I shall now 
show who Widsith’s Casere really was. 

In the ‘ Chronice ’ of Fredegar* (cap. 51), 
at the twenty-fourth year of Theodosius 
(=a.p. 448), we may read that the Count 
Ceesarius was slain at Seville by a Gothic 
nobleman named Agyulf. But in Hydatius’s 
‘Continuatio Chronicorum Hieronymiano- 
rum,’t at the same regnal year, we are told 
that ‘‘ Censorius ”’? was slain by “ Agiulf ”’ 
at Seville, and no title is given him. Hyda- 
tius. however, mentions Censorius five 
times, namely, capp. 98 and 121 as comes 
and legatus (Aétii); capp. 100 and 139 by 
name only ; and cap. 111 as legatus (A étiz). 
Consequently we cannot find fault with 
Fredegar. for adding comes to the name of 
the murdered man. On the other hand, 
Hydatius knew Count Censorius very well, 
as [ shall show presently ; hence we cannot 
presume to correct him as to the spelling 
of the Count’s name. It is indisputable 
that both Hydatius and Fredegar referred 
to the same official, and it should seem that 
Fredegar’s report was not dependent upon 
Hydatius. 

Now in 417/18 the Wisigothic king Waila, 
the Wala of Widsith, drove the Suevi into 
the mountains of Galicia. Their depreda- 
tions were serious and persistent, and 
in 431 Bishop Hydatius undertook a mission 
on behalf of the provincials to the Duke 
Aétius. While he was away from his see 
a Wisigoth named Weto visited Galicia, 
but had to go back to his own people without 
effecting his object. What that was Hyda- 
tius does not explain. In the following year 
Aétius sent Count Censorius as his legate to 
the Suevi, and Hydatius journeyed back to 
Galicia in the legate’s company. In 433, 
after Censorius had returned to the palace, 
the peace made between Hermeric, King 
of the Suevi, and the Galicians is mentioned. 
In 437 Censorius and Fretimundus are sent 
as ambassadors to the Suevi, and peace is 
renewed. In 440 Censorius, who had been 
sent a third time to the Suevi, was blockaded 


* The ‘Chronice’ and Epitome were edited by 
Dr. Bruno Krusch_ in 1888, in ‘ Scriptores Rerum 
Merovingicarum,’ II. (in ‘Mon. Germ. Hist.’), from, 
inter al., Codex Parisinus, No. 10,910. Fredegar 
flourished c. 650, and the Paris MS. was transcribed 
about fifty years later. 


+ The ‘Continuatio’ was edited by Theodore 
Mommsen in his ‘Chronica Minora,’ II. p. 22, 
from, infer al., Codex Phillipps., No. 1829, of the 
ninth century. Hydatius (Lemicensis), Bishop of 
Chaves, flourished ¢. 450. 





on his way back to Gaul by Rechila, King 
Hermeric’s son, in time of peace, and com- 
pe2lled to surrender. In 448 Count Censorius 
was murdered among the Wisigoths by one 
of their nobles. 

The correctness of Hydatius’s spelling, 
as I have remarked already, cannot be 
impugned. Censorius is as truly Latin as 
Cesarius is. Moreover, Hydatius was a 
Spaniard, and could not have had any dia- 
lectal reason for altering the form of the 
Count’s name. On the other hand, Fredegar 
was a Frank, and, as some of the Franks 
were Old Low Franconian, the question of 
dialect becomes insistent. It was possible, 
for instance, for the Welshman, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. to write ‘“‘ Mustensar,’”’ King 
of the Africans (X.i.); and the Norman 
Wace could write ‘‘ Mustansar.”” But the 
Englishman Layamon gives us “‘ Mustesar ”’ 
(the MSS. have ofustesar, I believe). Now 
és for ens is in exact conformity with the 
tendency of all northern Teutonic dialects 
to reject the contact -ns-, found in Gothic 
and Alemanic (which include Suevic), and 
to let » drep out, with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. Cf. 
O.E. ést <*dsti, O.H.G. dst, stem <nsti-, 
“favour’’?; O.E. us, O.H.G. dns, “us”; 
O.F. hos, O.H.G. hansa, “* band,” “‘ escort ” ; 
Génsimundus > Gésimundus (v. ‘ Cassiodori 
Variarum, VIII. ix., ed. Mommsen, 
‘M.G.H..,’ xii. p. 239). Consequently in Low 
German dialects, which include Old Low 
Franconian. we expect Censori- to become 
*Césori-. and that, too, irrespective of the 
origin of the name. We need be in no doubt, 
therefore, as to the significance of the diverg- 
ence between the names Censorius and 
Cesarius. The first is a metaphony of 
some Gothic, Alemanic. or Suevie proper 
name with -ns- ; the second is a metaphony 
of the Low German representative ot that 
name, without -n-, and with compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel. 

Now what Teutonic personal name woula 
yield these resultants ? As far as its stem 
is concerned I find it;in Kens- in “ Kensing- 
ton.”’ In Domesday Book we get ‘‘ Chensi- 
tun,’ which stands for Chensintun, with 
Alemanic gen. sing. Cf. “‘Croucin-go’’ of 
Ravennas. This means the ‘‘ Gou of Crouc.”’ 
Old High German Crouc-=0O.E, Créac-. ° Cf. 
also *Croginden> Croinden> Croydon, in 
Surrey. Crouc- represents an earlier Croug-,. 
i.e., Crogo, the name of the Alemanic king 
who was so helpful to the young Constan- 
tune in Britain, in 306, on the death of 
Constantius Chlorus; v. the ‘ Epitome’ of 
Sextus Aurelius Victor, § ‘ Constantine.’ 
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An Alemanie or Suevic *Cens-ari would | 
yield the Censorius of Hydatius (who lived | 
in close proximity to the Suevi), as well as 
the C#sirius of Fredegar (who may have 
been a Low Franconian), and the Casére 
of Widsith (who was an Angle). In the 
‘Old English dialects the ai, ®, ei of Conti- 
nental dialects were regularly represented 
by a. So, too, were O.S. and O.H.G. é 
in certain positions. 

Casere, then, who ruled over the descend- 
ants of Crdgo the Aleman, i.e., the Créacas, 
and who was possessed of the government of 
Gaul. according- to Widsith, is none other 
than the Count Cvesarius of Fredegar, the 
Count Censorius of the Galician bishop 
Hydatius. The reason why Count Cen- 
sorius was sent three times to the Suevi of 
Galicia by Aétius may he the close relation- 
ship between Alemans and Suevi; and 
Widsith, who knew Attila, 


visited Count Cxwsarius, who was assassinated | 


by an hereditary enemy of the Suevic race 


in 448, ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES 
(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401 ; 
2S. 42-282 =. 11, -42;-S8h: mi. 22,222. 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 
284, 343, 385.) 


SOLDIERS (continied). 


MANY statues of the great Duke of Mgt 
tom have been erected. Below record 
several of the more important ee 
(See also 9S. xi. 447; 10 S. ix. 1, 283; x. 
123.) 

Sdinburgh.—A_ bronze equestrian statue 
on a pedestal of Peterhead syenite is placed 
in front of the Register House. It is the 
work of Sir John Steell, and cost 10,0002., 


being inaugurated on Waterloo Day, 18 
June, 1852. The Duke not only gave 


special sittings to the sculptor, but mounted 
and rode his charger in order to give a 
correct representation of his seat in the 
saddle. He was so entirely satisfied with 
the modelling of his own bust that he 
ordered two replicas—one for Apsley 
House, and the other for Eton. Lord 
Cockburn. describes the unveiling ceremony 
in his ‘ Memorials * :— 

“The cheers, when the canvas dropped and 
disclosed the statue....were very fine; and 
before they had ceased the guns of the Castle 
roared 3 and scarcely had they done their best, 


may well have | 


| wine n the inspired thunder rolled also, and left 
_ to disperse in silence and undera sharp torrent 
of vain. 

Wellington, Somerset.—On the summit of 
the Black Downs an obelisk was erected 
in 1817. The foundation stone was laid 
| by Lord Somerville in October of that 
The shaft is placed on a broad hase 


| year. 

| not unlike a blockhouse. Some Waterloo 
| ordnance, intended to be placed near it. 
| 


have remained on the quay at Exeter until 


j the present day, being mostly used as 
mooring-posts. A movement was lately 


set on foot for the recovery of these guns. 


Manchester.—In front of the Royal In- 
firmary, Piccadilly, a memorial of the Duke 


of Wellington was unveiled on 30 Aug., 1856. 
It was designed by Matthew Noble, and 


consists of a bronze statue of Wellington 





13 ft. high, standing on a granite pedestal 
19 ft. high. At the base are grouped four 
|subordinate figures representing Valour, 
| Wisdom, Victory, and Peace. It was 
|erected by voluntary contributions at a 


cost of about 7,0001. At the inauguration 
|it was handed over by Alderman Robert 
Barnes, on behalf of the subscribers, to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Manchester. 


Dublin.—At a cost of 20,0007., 
by his fellow-townsmen (see 9 8. 
a& memorial was erected to the Duke of 
Wellington in Phoenix Park in 1817. It 
consists of a quadrangular truncated obelisk 
built of granite, elevated on a square plat- 


subscribed 
vil. 265), 





form of the same stone, approached on 
each side by a flight of steps. It is 205 ft. 
from base to summit. Before the 


principal front is an equestrian statue of 


| 
| 
4 high 
| the Duke. 


Liverpool.—In May, 1863, the Welling- 
ton Memorial in the London Road was 
inaugurated. It was executed from de- 


signs by Mr. Lawson of Glasgow, and took 
two years to erect. It consists of a base 
of three granite steps; on this is placed a 
pedestal 10 ft. high, from which rises a 
fluted column to a height of 81 ft. On this 
again is a smaller pedestal surmounted by 
a statue of Wellington standing erect and 
draped in a military cloak. The statue is 


14ft. high, and was cast from cannon 
taken at Waterloo. The pedestal is in- 


scribed on the front with the word ‘‘ Welling- 
ton,’ and on the sides with the names of 
his most celebrated actions; at the back is 
a bronze bas-relief representing the Duke 
ordering the final charge at Waterloo. 


Strathfieldsaye, Hants. — Here was in- 
i augurated in 1866 a column 82 ft. high, 
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crowned by a bronze statue of the Duke 


of Wellington by Marochetti. The pedestal | 


contains the following inscriptions : 


(East side :) WELLINGTON 
(West side :) 

Erected by Arthur Richard, Duke of Welling- 
ton, and by the tenants, servants, and labourers 
on the estate of his father, as a token of their | 
affection and respect, 1863. 

(North side :) 

He was beloved at home, forhe had great power 
and ever used it well. He was firm in friendship, 
and his hand was ever open to the poor. 





He was honoured abroad, for in all mighty 
conquests he was just, considerate and humane. 
Wellington’s favourite charger is buried 
in Strathfieldsaye Park. Over his grave is 
a stone bearing the following inscription :— | 
Here lies 
Copenhagen 
the charger ridden by 
the Duke of Wellington 
the entire day at the 
battle of Waterloo 
Born 1808 Died 1836. 
I shall be glad to receive information 
respecting the Wellington statues at Leeds, 
Cdasgow, Norwich. Ayr, and other places. 


} 
(South side :) 
| 
' 


Liverpool.—Here is a characteristic statue 
of Major-General Earle, designed in bronze 
by the late Chas. Bell Bireh. A.R.A. The 
brave soldier is represented leading his 
men to the attack of the building held by 
the Soudanese, in which he received his 
death-wound. At his feet lies a_ shield 
modelled from one picked up near where 
he fell, and the sword held erect in his hand 
is a replica of the one he took into action. 
The pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

Major-General William Earle, ©€.B.. C.S.1. 
Born in Liverpool, 1833 ; killed in command of 
her Majesty’s troops at the battle of Kirbekan 
in the Soudan, 1885. Erected by public sub- 
scription, 

Castle Howard. Yorkshire.—At the inter- 
section of the two principal avenues in the 
lordly demesne of the Earl of Carlisle 
stands a quadrangular obelisk 100 ft. high. 
On the east side of the pedestal, facing the 
avenue leading to the house, is the following 
inscription in honour of the great Duke of 
Mar! borough :— 





Virtuti et Fortune 
Johannis, Marlburiw Ducis. 
Patrie Europeque Defensoris, 
Toc Saxum 
Admirationi ac fame sacrum 
Carolus, Comes Carliol, posuit 
Anno Domini 
MDCCXIV. 
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The opposite side is thus inscribed :— 
If to perfection these plantations rise, 
If they agreeably my heirs surprise, 
This faithful pillar will their age declare, 
As long as time these characters shall spare. 
Here then with kind remembrance read his naine, 
Who for posterity performed the same. 
Charles, the third Earl of Carlisle, 
of the family of the Howards, 
erected a Castle 
where the old castle of Hinderskelf stood, 
and called it Castle Howard. 
He likewise made the plantations in this park, 


land all the outworks, monuments, and other 


plantations 
belonging to this seat. 
He began these works in the year MDCCXI., 
and set up this inscription 
Anno Dom. MDCCXXXI. 


JOHN T. PaGe. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To he continued.) 





** BURGEE. —In 1885 information was 
sought in regard to this word, but without 
success (see 6 8. xii. 109, 172). Apparently 
no lexicographer has had the temerity to 
suggest a derivation. It is not my intention 
to rush in where experts fear to tread, 
but some evidence in regard to the histcry 
of the word will doubtless be acceptable. 
The earliest example quoted in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
is under date of 1848. The following ©¢x- 
tract carries the word back a century. 
It is taken from The Boston Post Boy of 18 
June, 1750, p. 2/1:— 

“* New-York, June 11. 

‘*Thursday last as Col. William Rickets of 
Elizabeth-Town [in New Jersey], with his Wife and 
Family, were going home from this City in his own 
Boat, accompanied by some of his Friends, they 
unfortunately left their Burgee flying at their 
Mast-Head; and on their coming abreast of his 
Majesty’s Ship Greyhound, then lying in the North 
River, a Gun was fired from on board her; but 
they not apprehending it to be at them, took no 
Notice of it, on which 2 second directly followed ; 
and the Shot passing thro’ the Boat’s Mainsail, 
struck a young Woman, Nurse to one of Col. 
Ricket’s Children, in the Head, and killd her on 
the Spot.” 

The next extract carries the word back 
still another certury. In a letter to the 
Duke of Ormonde, not dated, but doubtless 
written ep cr about 1 June, 1653 (inasmuch 
as it was received 8-18 June, 1653), from 
Flushing, Bishop John Bramhall said :-— 

** By ill-luck or ill messengers or both we have not 
had one single prize yet come into these parts since 
I came here. And our Dutch owners begin to be 
startled because Burgee’s caution is required of 
their captains.”—‘Cal. of the Manuscripts of the 
Marquess of Ormonde,’ New Series, 1902, i. 294. 
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Here it will be observed that the form 
is ‘‘ Burgee’s caution.”? Does this extract | 
indicate that the word is of Dutch origin ? 

ALBERT MATTHE: ws. 

Boston, U.S. 


BisHops’ TRANSCRIPTS.—Some years ago 
I had occasion to refer to a parish register of 
the seventeenth century. Its condition was 
so bad that I decided to refer to the bishop’s 
transeript. After some trouble I found the | 
latter, but it was in a worse state than the 
register—for the following reason. It was 
stored, together with an enormous number 
of other transcripts, in a very damp and 
dirty eellar, close to a lee vking water-pipe. 
A number of the documents, including allega- 
tions for marriage licences, had been reduced 
to pulp, and were, of course, quite useless. 
Some of the transcripts were of registers | 
which no longer exist, and were, therefore, | 
exceedingly valuable. 

I pointed this out to the Registrar, and 


he said that he had nothing more suitable | 


for them in the matter of store-room. I} 
wrote to the Archdeacon, who referred me 
back to the Registrar, at the same time 
pointing out that he could not consent to 


having them removed, as the responsibility | 
f » » y 
The responsibility of | | only eight miles away from Cloisterham, and stop- 


would be too great ! 
leaving them as they were had not been 
considered. 

[ wrote to the Bishop, and 
rearrange the records, as I had special know- 
ledge of their value, but received no reply, 
and I did not feel justified in pursuing the | 
matter further. I did, howevez, write a 
very polite letter to the Archbishop on 
another matter relating to the registers, | 
but it failed to receive acknowledgment. 

THos. GURNEY. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘‘ ENTRANCE.’ — 
No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood. 

*1 Henry IV.,’ I. i. 5, 6. 
The licence which Shakespeare occasionally 
allows himself in the use of the English 
language, or which was allowed, and some- 
times used, by the men of his day in their | 
conversations and writings, has not escaped | 
the Argus eyes of literary antiquaries. | 
Nowadays we are surprised to find “ ex- | 
pects”? used as a noun 
“expectations,” “ exclaim 
tion,” ‘dispose’ for ‘ disposition,” 
pose” for “supposition,” ‘‘ manage ”’ for | 
“management,” and the like. Now, is it | 
not possible that, in the above lines, “ en- 
tranee ” is a shortened form for “* entrance- 
ment”? If so, all suspicion of corruption, 


” for ‘ exclama- 


offered to 


substantive for | 


* sup- | 


| all difficulty of interpretation, vanish. ** This 
| Soil *’——in ‘other words, England—is  per- 
| sonified ; she has been beside herself; she 
[has been entranced ; and, in that state of 
;entrancement, she has been athirst for 
| blood—the blood of her own children, with 
| which her lips are daubed!_ Just so. in the 
| Book of Revelation, Babylon the Great is 
| represented as a woman drunken with the 
| blood of the saints. Thus, in two short 
| lines, does the poet depict to us one of the 
bloodiest periods in English history ! 
Puitre PERRING. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 


‘THe Mystery oF Epwtxn Droop.’—In 

| Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s recent book ‘ The 
Problem of Edwin Drood ’ there is a passage 
based on so strange a misunderstanding of 
a part of Dickens’s narrative that it should 
‘not pass without rectification. If we omit 
/@ portion which correctly paraphrases part 
| of chap. xv., and italicize the words to 
which serious exception must be taken, the 
passage in question will read as follows :— 
“I confess to being perpetually puzzled by the 
account of Neville’s capture on the morning after 
the murder. Why was he pursued in that manner ’ 
All that was known against him was that he had 
been with Edwin on the previous night. He is 


n | ping at a roadside tavern to refresh. He starts 
| again on his journey, and becomes aware of other 
| pedestrians behind him coming up at a taster pace 
pon his. He stands aside to let them pass, but 
only four pass. Other four slackened speed, and 
| loitered as if intending to follow him when he 
should go on. The remainder of the party (half a 
| dozen, perhaps) turn and go back ata great rate. 
| Among those who go back is Mr. Crisparkle...... 
| Naturally Neville is bewildered. Two of them 
| hold his arms and Jead him back into a group whose 
| central figures are Jasper and Crisparkle. Vhy on 
| earth did not C risparkle speak to him at the he- 
| ginning, and tell him what had happened? All 
| this is somnambulistic.”—Pp. 186-8. 
| That the italicized phrases are not in keep- 
‘ing with the narrative will be evident from 
‘the following quotation from Dickens, in 
| which 1 venture to make one interpolation 
and to italicize one word :— 
| ‘Walking between his conductors, who held his 
arms in theirs, he went. on [not back] as ina dream, 
| until they came again into the high road, and into 
the midst of a little group of people. ‘The men 
who had turned back were among the group, 
| and its central tigures were Mr. Jasper and Mr. 
Crisparkle.” 
| The proceedings of the pursuing party as 
| described by Dickens seem to me perfectly 
| intelligible. Neville had hesitated 

‘‘whether to pursue the road, or to follow a cart- 
track... .. which...... evidently struck into the road 
again by and by. He decided in favour of this 
atter track.” 
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When the pursuers reached the same 
point, they naturally divided into two parties. 
Jasper and Crisparkle, with some others, 
followed the road ; about fourteen took the 
cart-track. When the latter party overtook 
Neville they again, quite naturally, divided : 
eight remained with Neville; the other six 
hurried back to overtake the road-party, 
tell them that Neville was found, and hasten 
them on to be first at the point where the 
eart-track rejoined the road. 

There only remains the behaviour of the 
eight who accompanied Neville, which 
certainly appears incomprehensible at first 
sight, as mere stupidity and _ tactlessness 
can hardly explain it. We must remember, 
however, that these men must have been 
for several hours in the company of Jasper, 
who, with his deep-laid plans to fasten his 
own guilt upon Neville, would not only do 
more to poison their minds against the 
latter than Crisparkle could undo, but would 
probably give them definite instructions to 
act as they did, with the deliberate object 
of irritating Neville to the utmost and 
arousing his passions. 

A. Mortry DAVvIEs. 

Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


Baccara.—The ‘ Oxford Dictionary ’ gives 
the derivation of the name of this game as 
coming directly and exactly from the French. 
Littré has no etymology of it. May it not 
have been taken from Bacharach in Prussia, 
a well-known wine district ? We have 
several instances of card-games being named 
after places, such as Boston, Macao, &c. 

J. S. McTear. 

6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 


“THE WEN”: A Curiosiry OF INDEX- 
ING.—Readers of Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides’ 
may remember that he very frequently 
speaks of London derisively as ‘‘ The Wen.” 
In the edition of this famous book recently 
published in ‘ Everyman’s Library ” I was 
amused to find in the Index fifty-one refer- 
ences to ‘Wen, river.”’ There is no River 
Wen, and every one of the references given 
is to Cobbett’s special use of the word as 
applied to London, the index-maker having 
been misled by Cobbett’s use of a capital 
initial letter, and by failing to read the text 
with care. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add the 
note (vol. il. p. 301) referring to the word, as 
I have failed to find mention of this use of 
it elsewhere :— 

“*The Wen.’ A name applied by the author to 
London, as a great excrescence on the country. So 
M. de Sismondi speaks of the city of Rome as a 





‘parasite Lag onc ageo And Mercier in his 
‘Tableau de Paris,’ published at Amsterdam, just 
betore the old French Revolution, calls Paris a 
wen: * Paris is too big; it flourishes at the expense 
of the whole nation; but there would be more 
danger now in removing the wen (/ouwpe) than in 
letting it be’ (2nd edit., 1783, vol. i. chap. 3).” 


Won. H. PEET. 


“THE Gotp Lion” 1n LOMBARD STREET. 
(See 11 S. v. 387.)—In connexion with the 
note by Mr. Ruopes the following may be 
of interest. James Hall of St. Clement, 
East Cheap, citizen and draper of London, 
mentions in his will (dated 16 Nov., 1665: 
P.C.C. 43 Lloyd) his three tenements in 
Lumbard Street and in St. Nicholas Lane 
in the parish of St. Nicholas Acon, commonly 
called or known by the several names or 
signs of “The Flying Horse,” **The Hen 
and Chickens,” and “The Golden Lion.” 
He mentions his messuage in St. Nicholas 
Lane in the parish of St. Martin Orgars 
called “The Red Lion,” and also ‘* The 
Ship” in St. Clement’s Lane. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


** MORRYE-HOUSE.”’ —This word occurs 
many times in the Registers of Baptisms in 
Offenham Church, near Evesham :— 

xvii Apr: 1554 Robert son of Richard Collins 
under Tennant in a Morrie house. 

ix Nov’ 1556 John son Rich" Collynes dwelling 
in a Morye house of William Bust. 

xxi Sep: 1559 John son of Rich: Maunder in a 
mory house. 

xii Oct. 1559 Helen daughter of W" Hardeman 
in a mory house of Thomas Aldington. 

viii Feb. 1560 Margaret daughter of Rich* Coleynes 
in a Morrye house of Richard Spragges. 

xi Feb. 6™ Eliz. (1563) Elizabeth d. Rich! Maunder 
in a morrye house. 

The meaning of this word appears to be 
quite lost in the neighbourhood of Offenham. 
There is no mention of such a word in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ neither does 
it appear in ‘N.E.D.’ The Vicar suggests 
that a “‘ morrye-house ” may have meant the 
portable hut on wheels which is still used 
by shepherds in lambing-time. This seems a 
probable solution. If so, it may have meant 
originally a dwelling, a habitation, and been 
connected with the Latin morari, which 
frequently occurs in the Vulgate in the 
sense of “to dwell”; so Exod. i. 15, 
** Voratus est in terra Madian” (he dwelt 
in the land of Midian). -Worrye (morye) 
would then be the equivalent of a French 
morée, identical with Spanish and Portu- 
guese morada  (demeure, habitation), 
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Morer. ‘‘demeurer,” is given as a kites | This coif or cap, originally of white lawn 


word in Godefroy (Suppl.).. In Ducange we 
find the words morare (demeurer, habiter) 
and moratus (mansio, habitatio). Al! this 
shows that the provincial word ‘ morrye- 
house ’’ has some very respectable relations 
in the Romance languages and in the com- 
mon language of scholars, medieval Latin. 
' wonder if this highly interesting word is 
to be found in any other parish document. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

“ NicHT-cap.”*-The term “ night-cap.” 
applied to a person, occurs twice in Webster's 
plays. In ‘The Duchess of Malfy, IT. i.. 
Castrucchio asks Bosola how he is to know 
whether people take him for an ‘‘ eminent 
fellow,’ and Bosola replies :— 

Give out you lie a-dying, and if you 

Hear the common people curse you, 

Be sure you are taken for one of the prime nivht-caps. 
And again, in ‘ The Devil’s Law Case,’ IT. i., 
Sanitonella says to the lawyer Crispiano :-—-- 

How often have I borne you on my shoulder, 

Amongst a shoal or swarm of reeking night-caps. 
* Night-cap ” is here used as a contemp- 
tuous nickname for barrister-at-law, in 
allusion to the white cap, or coif, forming 
the forensic headgear of the time. In this 
sense it seems to be peculiar to Webster. 
Hazlitt, following Dyce, took it to be a 
cant term for the bullies of the period. and 
the ‘ N.E.D.° also gives ‘‘ nocturnal bullies *’ 
as the meaning. It is strange that the true 
meaning has escaped previous commenta- 
tors, as there are two passages in Webster’s 
own plays—‘ The Devil's Law Case” and 
‘Appius and Virginia “—that contain the 
key to it. In the former play (IV. i.) 
Ariosto, the lawyer, says :— 

Such vile suits 
Disgrace our courts, and these make honest lawyers 
Stop their own ears whilst they plead; and that’s 
the reason 

Your younger men, that have good conscience, 
Wear such large night-caps.” 
And in ‘Appius and Virginia, IV. i., the 
Nurse exclaims :— 

I protest, my lord, the fellow 7 th’ nightcap 


{referring to the advocate] | 


Hath not spoken one true word yet. 
_ The barrister’s cap is called a “ biggon ” 
in the following passage in ‘The Citye 
Matche ° (1639), IV. vii. (Hazlitt, ‘ Dodsley,’ 
xili, 288) :— 

: One whom the good 

Old man, his uncle, kept to th’ inns of court, 

And would in time ha’ made him barrister, 

And rais’d him to his satin cap and biggon. 





or linen, and completely covering the head, 
as the barrister's wig now does, is still 
represented in the coif of the Serjeant-at- 
law by the white border, the patch of bleck 
silk on the top of the wig representing the 
satin cap worn above it. See Serjeant 
Pulling’s ‘ Order of the Coif.’ 
H. D. Sykes. 
Enfield. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Top- CompounDs.—We want examples of 
these: top-boot or -boots before 1835; 
top-hat before 1881; also top-hamper before 
1841. All these ought to occur earlier. 
Topper, as slang for top-hat or tall hat, goes 
back to early in the nineteenth century. 

I have seen of late a word topology, which 
those who use it tell us is not=topography, 
nor toponymy, but they do not say what it 
is or comprehends. Will any one who knows 
or uses the word write and inform us ? 
‘** Local science ”’ or “science of places ” is 
not very illuminating. 

‘TOPPING OF THE LAND.’”’—The London 
Gazette of 1666, No. 77, has the following 
item: ‘‘ Whitby, August 3. Several of 
our Fisherboats inform us that the Dutch 
Basses and Doggers are fishing a little off the 
Topping of the Land.” This was during the 
war with the Dutch, a few weeks after 
the two battles off the North Foreland, in 
the first of which the Dutch, in the second 
the English, were defeated. What is the 
meaning of “the topping of the land’’.? 
Is it found anywhere else? A_ friend 
suggests the rising, or appearance, of the 
top of the land on the horizon, and thinks 
that sailors might say ‘“‘the land is just 
topping up.” But ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 
THE LATE Epwarp SOLLY AND ‘THE 
| DunctaD.”—-I am anxious to _ discover 


| whether Edward Solly left any MS. notes 


on ‘ The Dunciad.’ In‘ N. & Q.’ for 18 Oct., 
1879, he wrote of the 1728 editions of that 
work as if he had a copy of Edition A before 


him. No recent authorities whom I have 
consulted believe that Edition A ever 
existed. R. H. G. 
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Cee. vane ms, 
CLARENDON’'s ‘ Essay ON War.’ — In this 


rather commonplace product of his exile | 


Clarendon quotes ‘‘ Jugulantur homines ne 


nihil agatur ** as the complaint of a philo- | 


sopher who knew not the restraints of Chris- 
tianity. The same philosopher, he continues, 
remarks on the madness of 
whose protection Providence had separated 
the lands by the sea, in “‘ devising shipping, 
and affecting death so much sine spe sepul- 
ture,” &e. I should be grateful to be put 
on. the track of this philosopher. 

In the same Essay he quotes ‘‘ Servi tua 
est conditio, ratio ad te nihil,’ which 
looks like a line from Plautus, but I cannot 
find it, and should be glad of a reference. 

THE AXE AND THE SANDAL TREE.—In 
Sydney Smith’s ‘ Essay on Bulls’ he says, 
“The resemblance between the sandal tree 
imparting (while it falls) its aromatic flavour 
to the edge of the axe, and the benevolent 
man rewarding evil with good, would be 
witty, did it not excite virtuous emotions.” 
I should like to know who made the com- 
parison. C. B. WHEELER. 


{For ‘ Jugulantur,’ &c., see post, p. 78.1 


HAyYTER’s ‘ TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE’: 
DovER House.—The Morning Post of 
10 January announced the gift by Lord 
Annaly, to the National Portrait Gallery, 
of the large painting by Hayter representing 
the scene in the House of Lords in August, 
1820, during the discussion of the Bill to 
dissolve the marriage of George IV. and 
the Queen Consort Caroline. This work is 
well known, as it has been at the Gallery 
on loan for eighteen years. 


It was completed in 1823 for Mr. Agar ; 


Ellis, afterwards Lord Dover, and it was 
at Dover House, Whitehall, from 1830 to 
at least 1860. Lady Diana Coke, in her 
book describing this house and its contents 
as they were in 1860. gives a very brief men- 
tion of the picture (p. 25) :— 

“Large Dining- Room. First Floor. On the 
left as you enter from the drawing-room the 
pictures are, the Infanta Maria Theresa, a head, 
Velasquez; Henry Welbore, Viscount Clifden, 
G. Hayter (Engraved); below these a marble slab 
table. Large picture of Queen Caroline’s Trial, 
G. Hayter, marble table below it.” 

A foot-note adds :— 

“Sixth day of the Queen’s Trial, Aug. 23, 1820- 
Engraved.” 

There was an earlier picture of the Queen’s 
trial, which was painted by V. A. Revelli, 
and exhibited at 803, Pall Mall, in 1821. 
I cannot trace that Hayter’s large canvas 

yas ever shown under similar circumstances. 


mankind, for | 





I shall be glad of any further information 
respecting the little book on Dover House. 
Was it published ? and does it commence 
with a half-title ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BAINBRIDGE: GORING: GIFFORD.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to the 
identity of Thomas Bainbridge, said in 
vol. iv. of the * Victoria History of Hants ’ 
(p. 77) to have been “‘ burnt for heresy ”’ ? 
I find no account of him in my edition of 
Foxe’s ‘Martyrs.’ He was, apparently, 
grandson of George Bainbridge, who had a 
grant of the manors of East Tytherley and 
Lockerley, co. Hants, in 1496, from Henry 
VII., and died in 1512. His grandson (?) 
Thomas Bainbridge (Chancery Inq. p.m., 
Ser. II., xxviii. 19) made a settlement of 
the estate on his ‘‘ kinswoman Anne, wife 
of Richard Gifford,’ second son of Sir 
William Gifford, Kt., of Itchel (Chancery 
Inq. p.m., Ser. II., exx. 47). The “‘ Anne” 
in question was daughter of John Goring of 
Burton, co. Sussex, whose sister, Constance 
Goring, was wife of Sir John Kingsmill of 
Sydmonton, Sheriff of Hampshire in 1543. 
Sir John Kingsmill’s mother was “ Jane, 
daughter of Sir John Gifford of Erhill, co. 
Hants.”’ I should be glad to know if this 
was John, eldest son of Sir William Gifford of 
Itchel in Crondall, who died vita patris 1528, 
leaving a family by his wife Joan, daughter 
of Henry Brydges. Of these, John was of 
Itchel, and married Ely, daughter of Sir 
George Throgmorton. 

In Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights’ a Sir 
John Gyffarde—who bore the same arms es 
Sir William of Itchel (knighted 1503)—was 
knighted in 1501. Who could he have been ? 

Any information as to the Bainbridges and 
Gorings will greatly oblige. F. H. 8. 

Romsey, Hants. 


Vicars oF St. JOHN THE Baptist, LITT1& 
MISSENDEN. (See 11 S. vi. 209, 278.)—- 
I should much like to know where the Rev. 
T. W. Hanmer was buried, and if any 
monument was erected to his memory : 
also the exact date of the Rev. W. Haslam’s 
death and the place of his interment. Pare 
ticulars of the Revs. Ralph C. Morton, 
Frederick E. Pegus, and Thomas Staples 
Pepper, curates at Little Missenden during 
the vicariate of the Rev. T. W. Hanmer. 
will be much appreciated. 

I desire to thank all correspondents wh» 
have kindly replied to the query at the 
first reference above. both privately anc 
through the columns of ‘N. & Q. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 
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In Zedler’s ‘ Lexicon ’ it is stated of Andreas 
Miiller of Greiffenhagen that he came to 
London at the invitation of Walton and 
Castell, and that he lived ten years in the 
latter’s house, working with such incredible 
industry (at first at the Polyglot Bible and 
then the Heptaglot Lexicon) that when, at 
the Restoration, the royal procession passed 
his windows, he would not spare the time 
from his studies to rise from his chair and 
even glance at the splendid pageant. Where 
was this house of Castell’s? Is anything 
more known of.Miiller’s residence in Eng- 
land ? Is any map of Asia or part of Asia 
by him extant ? J. F. BADDELEY. 


CHARLES Famity. — In ‘The Norman 


People and their Living Descendants’ I find a | 


statement that the ancient family of Charles 
took its name from St. Karles de Parcy in 
the Cotentin (now the province of La Manche 
in France). I should be very much obliged 
to any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
could tell me anything about the origin of 
the family or put me in the way of dis- 
covering anything about this St. Karles. 
J. H. CHARLES. 
The Vicarage, Oakham. 


Constance Kent.—Can any of yourreaders 
oblige me with the date and place of the death 
of this lady ? WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Mepat.—TI have a small brass medal, a 
little larger than a halfpenny, which I 
picked up forty years ago in Germany, and 
I should be glad if any of your correspond- 
ents could kindly inform me whether this 
medal (described below) is common, and 
what use it served. 

Obverse.—A man in a loose robe seated behind 
an oblong table; his head looking to his left 
and having a flat cap on it ; his right hand on the 
table. The table has many small objects upon 
it which cannot be made out clearly. The back- 
ground is covered with stars. 

Reverse.—An_ alphabet omitting the 
J and U, with the date 1553 below all. 

W. H. Curprrnpatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


letters 


*JoHN WALKER.—Could any ieader tell me 
the names of the relatives of John Walker 
the lexicographer (1732-1807) ? I am seek- 
ing those of his sons, brothers, nephews, &c., 
especially his sons (that is, if he had any). 

E. L. G. 


Irish Companies. — What trade com- 
panies were there in Ireland before 1750 ? 
znd are lists of members available ? 

(Mrs.) Cope. 

Finchamstead Place, Berks. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
, I should be glad if correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would furnish me with particulars of the 
following Old Westminsters, who signed the 
Protest against the proposed abolition of 
the Play in 1847: (1) Walter Adam of 
Edinburgh; (2) George Bowen of Coton, 
Salop ; (3) Charles Barron Courtenay ; and 
(4) W. H. C. Floyer. 

I am anxious to obtain particulars of the 
following Stewards of the Westminster 
School Anniversary dinners: (1) Charles 
Bagwell of Clonmel, Steward 1803; (2) 
Richard Bull of Curzon Street, London, 
Steward 1776; (3) Ralph Carr, Steward 
1795; (4) Thomas Carter, Steward 1794; 
and (5) William Bromley Chester of Upper 
Brook Street, London, Steward 1775. 

G. F. R. B. 


RicHARD ANDREWES. —Can any of your 
readers throw any light on the ancestry of 
Richard Andrewes ? He lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and at the dissolution of 
the monasteries he received numerous grants 
of land, usually in conjunction with Nicholas 
Temple or Leonard Chamberlain (his 
brother-in-law), as shown in the old County 
Histories. Only one of these grants—at 
Haresfield (Glos.)—remained permanently 
in his possession, and this was transmitted 
to his descendants. He lived at Woodstock 
(Oxon), but in the Pipe Rolls he is referred 
to as of Hayle (Glos.). His will is at Somer- 
set House, and I.P.M. at the Record Office, 

H. E. ANDREWES. 

8, North Grove, Highgate, N. 





Piace-NAMES.—Can any reader help me 
to identify the following names of places ? 
Shenton, Devon ; Nanyhangen Capen Clees, 
Hereford, or perhaps Radnor; Puxley 
Green, Northants; Brodfield Down, Kil- 
more, Lipyatt, Napton, and Winstanley, 
Somerset ; Cambhithe and Sandridge, Surrey ; 
Chadslow, Wilts; Wambury, near Kidder- 
minster. 

Kindly reply direct. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


NAPOLEON AS HisToRIAN.—M. Arthur- 
Lévy says in his ‘ Napoléon Intime,’ p. 495, 
that, when an artillery officer, Napoleon 
‘‘ utilisait ses heures de liberté & compléter 
son instruction et & écrire des ouvrages 
historiques.”’ 

Have these been printed ? and what was 
their subject-matter ? 





J. B, McGovern, 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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*'TONNAGIUM.”’—Ducange (s.v. ‘ Tunna ’) | 
says that the word tonnagiuwm occurs “ in 
Statuto 2 Westmonastrensi, cap. 29.” The 
word does not appear there, nor, so far as 
@ cursory examination shows, elsewhere in 
the statute. I shall be glad to have a note 
of its first occurrence in English Latin. 

R. J. WHITWELL. 

Union Society, Oxford. 





Replies. 


“SEX HORAS SOMNO.” 
(11 S. vi. 411, 474.) 


THE three Latin lines ‘‘Sex horas. .. .largire 
Camenis,” given at the latter reference, are 
not Sir Edward Coke’s own composition. 
He merely introduces them as “ these 
antient Verses ”’ in section 85 of ‘ The First 
Part of the Institutes of the Lawes of Eng- 
land, or, a Commentarie upon Littleton,’ 
London, 1628, the last line having wltro, not 
ultra, and being without a comma in the 
middle. The translation or adaptation that 
M. GoupcHAvUx quotes is by Sir William 
Jones, who capped it with— 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and al/ to heaven. 
Both epigrams were printed by Lord Teign- 
mouth in his ‘ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Correspondence of Sir William Jones,’ 
with the remark: ‘‘On another scrap of 
paper, the following lines appear ; they were 
written by him in India, but at what period 
is not known, nor indeed of any consequence.”’ 
But Andrew Amos, in ‘ Four Lectures on the 
Advantages of a Classical Education, as an 
Auxiliary to a Commercial Education,’* 
London, 1846, pp. 78-80, described a law- 
book in his possession, on the fly-leaf of 
which was “the original manuscript” of 
these lines “in Sir William Jones’s hand- 
writing, with all its emendations,”’ dated 
1784. The version of Jones’s own epigram 
corresponds, except for minor differences of 
spelling and punctuation, with that in 
Teignmouth’s book; but the translation 
fromithe Latin, even after one has taken 
all the numerous alternatives into considera- 
tion, differs widely. For instance, ‘ the 
rest on nature fix’? has no place there. 
The draft shows ‘“‘the Muses claim the 
rest,”’ ‘‘ the Muse claims all beside,”’ &e. 

Sir William Jones’s lines, in one form at 
least, are familiar to most readers, because 


‘ 





* See also his ‘Gems of Latin Poetry,’ 1851, p. 120, 
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of their occurrence in Macaulay’s review of 
Croker’s ‘ Boswell.’ Croker had quoted the 
epigram in the form 
Siz hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

and complained that addition failed to 
account for one hour. The reviewer, de- 
lighted at the opportunity of ‘* dusting that 
varlet’s jacket,’ remarked that he “did 
not think it was in human dullness to miss 
the meaning of the lines so completely,” 
and credited Jones with a “ wretclied 
conceit.” Amos’s comment is :-— 

‘* You will, however, now see that Mr. Croker’s 
perplexity, and Mr. Macaulay’s strictures on Sir 
W. Jones’s supposed conceit, are altogether founded 
on a wrong reading of siz for seven—not the first 
time that these numbers have been confounded.” 
But how came Croker to quote an incorrect 
version, and how came Macaulay to accept 
it? I think I can explain. In the 1804 
edition of Lord Teignmouth’s ‘ Memoirs,’ + 
p. 251, the epigram is printed 

Six hours to law...... 
(probably the slip being due to the beginning 
of the previous epigram). But it is cor- 
rected to Seven in the Errata, which some 
readers evidently overlooked ! 

Perhaps others, like myself, have tried to 
find the passage in Boswell that suggested 
Croker’s remark. It is not there. The 
note that provoked Macaulay was one of 
those on the ‘ Apophthegms, Sentiments, 
and Opinions of Dr. Johnson’ published by 
Sir John Hawkins in his edition of Johnson’s 
works, and included in vol. v. of the first 
edition of Croker’s book. 

There is yet another curious thing in 
connexion with these epigrams. In the 
‘ Additions and Corrections’ to his fifth 
volume Croker offers the following transla- 
tion of the Latin lines, which, “if less 
poetical, is at least more exact ” : 


Six hours to sleep devote—to law the same; 
Pray four, feast two—the rest the muses claim. 


Now, if allot be put for devote, this is 
identical with one of Jones’s alternative 
drafts on the fly-leaf quoted by Amos. 

The volume of the ‘ Collectio Salernitana’ 
mentioned at the latter reference should have 
been i. EDWARD BENSLY. 





GALIGNANI (11 8S. vi. 409, 495). — The 
references 7 S. xi. 27, 77, 118, 177, 213, 394, 
474, may perhaps be of service to Mr. FIsHeR 
Unw1y, though they treat only of Galignani’s 
and of Mr. John Wright’s publication of 
Lord Byron’s works. 

Haroip Mater, Col. 
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I have not seen the 1835 edition of Lord 
Byron's ‘ Works > mentioned by Sir Harry 
B. PoLtanp at the second reference, but [ 
have that dated 1841. It is a large octavo 


in double columns of small, close, but 
beautifully clear print, pp. xxxiii—935, 
with facsimile letter from Byron. When 


writing my ‘Swimming’ (1904) I referred 
to all the best editions of Byron, and found 
this the most complete. The Index is 
fuller than in any of the other editions of 
Byron. For example, ‘Swimming’ is in- 
dexed for pp. xivn., 147, 466, 626, 854n. 
(it might also be for pp. 44, 146, and 621). 
In the Index to the last edition, in twelve 
volumes, 1904, which I expected to find 
exhaustive, ‘Swimming’ is indexed only 
once. RavpH THOMAS, 


“'TO CARRY ONE’S LIFE IN ONE’S HANDS ”’ 
(11 S. vi. 508).—This phrase hardly means 
‘““exposing one’s life to great danger.” It 
really signifies ‘‘ being dependent on one’s 
skill and adroitness for preserving one’s life 
from danger.’ The word ‘‘ hand” is used 
metaphorically in English for those qualities. 
A ‘“handy-man” is one who can use his 
hands—?.e., his manual skill—for anything. 
** A good man of his hands” is generally 
used of a man who is skilled in the use of 
weapons—.e., a good fighting-man as op- 
posed to a sedentary individual who only 
uses his brains. The railway-man or the 
steeplejack always “ carries his life in his 
hands.’ A wrong pull at a lever or a false 
step on a ladder, arising from a momentary 
failure of skill, may imperil his life. The 
term has nothing to do‘with a “ hand ”’ at 
cards, or with any object carried in the hand. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


OctTaGonaL MrEtTING-Hovsss (11 S. vii. 
27).—I should think that John Wesley’s 
counselling his followers to build all their 
“preaching houses,” as he called them, in 
the octagonal form was partly that the 
congregation might the better see and hear 
the preacher, and partly because he 
would not wish to make any pretence of 
their being “churches,” although the City 
Road Meeting-House was, and is, very like 
many churches and chapels of its date. 

J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lines. 


It may be noted that the old Octagon 
Chapel, Milsom Street, Bath, no longer 
exists as a chapel, but has been converted 
into a shop, and is now occupied by an 
eminent firm of jewellers. BLADUD. 








Worps oN A SAMPLER (11 S. vii. 9).— 
The following is, I think, what the worker 
of the sampler meant :— 
Seduced by lover 
And to misfortune born, 
By man forsaken 
And left to my companions’ scorn, 
When foes oppress me 
Friends I seek in vain. 
What then is left me? 
1 myself and God remain. 

The lines seem to commemorate a dis- 
aster in the life of a village maid. The 
general spelling is of the natural order, and 
I have noted on some samplers that / and e 
are very much alike in the stitch. I have 
seen #& number of samplers in course of 
being worked, and the girls copied the letters 
from alphabets printed in colours on sheets 
of perforated cardboard. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Botany (11 S. vi. 368, 416, 476).—The old 
Chinese herbals abound with information 
as to “‘sympathies”’ and “‘ antipathies ”’ 
believed by the people to be possessed by 
plants. Thus, Twan Ching-Shih’s ‘ Yt- 
yang-tsah-tsu,’ written in the ninth century 
A.D., has this passage :— 

“The natural growth of the onion upon a moun- 
tain indicates the existence of silver thereunder ; 
that of the Allium Bakeri makes known the 
occurrence of gold beneath it; the ginger grows on 
mountains containing copper and tin; and the 
mountains productive of jewels and precious stones 
have all the trees growing thereon with their 
branches turned downwards.” 

The author states that should cattle happen 
to tread on the sprouts of the gourd, the 
latter, when grown up, will give fruits all 


invariably bitter. To illustrate that the 
melon has a very strong “ antipathy ” 
to the odour of musk, he recites the 


following story :— 

“About A.p. 827 a governor named Ching Chu 
went to his prefecture with one hundred and odd 
palfreys carrying his concubines. Their attirement 
emitted such an exuberant musky scent as to over- 
come the olfactories at the distance of several /i. 
It proved very fatal to the melons that had been 
growing alongside of their route, and not a single 
fruit was produced that year.” 

For the same author's account of the 
‘““sympathy ” between the egg-plant and 
human footsteps see 10 S. ii. 65. 

In Li Shi-Chin’s ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 
1578, mention is made of a popular belief 
that the sesame flourishes if planted by 
husband and _ wife  conjointly. The 
leguminous tree Gleditschia sinensis is very 
thorny and difficult to climb. Encircle 
its trunk with bamboo hoops aduring 
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one night and all its fruit. will drop.| sing whilst gathering for condiment its 


When it produces no fruit, the people 
bore a hole in the trunk, fill it with three 
or five pounds of cast iron, and cover it 
with mud ; then it will produce fruit. In 
case the Chinese olive (Canarium album) 
is too high to ascend, insert wooden pegs 
or @ little salt in its bark ; during one night 
all its fruit will fall down without injuring 
the tree. To prick the stem of Pceonia 
Moutan with a needle made of cuttle-bone 
is reputed to cause its certain death. The 
smoke of straw and of Japan varnish is said 
to be inimical to the growth respectively 
of gourds and melons. The bamboos are 
particularly fond of the cat’s carcase, but 
are killed with a decoction of a brown sea- 
weed, Ecklonia bicyclis. A shell of a 
tortoise buried under the mulberry makes 
it luxuriant. The grape vine instantly 
perishes if it be punctured with a peg of 
liquorice root. 

Sie Chung-Chi, in his ‘ Wu-tsah-tsu,’ 
written about 1610, says that the Cycas 
revoluta is extremely fond of iron, and there- 
fore iron nails are driven in its stem to 
restore its declining health, a usage fol- 
lowed by the Japanese to this day. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the lan (some 
orchid of the genus Cymbidium) fully thrives 
when cared for by woman, but loses its 
fragrance if planted by man. Similarly, 
Hindu poetry has it that a golden a’sdka 
tree delays to blossom unless a beautiful 
woman touches it (Tawney’s ‘ Malavikagni- 
mitra,’ quoted by Godden in Folk-Lore, 
vol. vi. p. 227, 1895). 

The Chinese deem the flowers and kernels 
of Wistaria sinensis to have a property 
which renders them very useful as a pre- 
servative and restorative of wine, whereas 
the Japanese opine it to flourish when wine 
is poured into its root, in their art of floral 
decoration wine being the only means of 
preventing its flowers from withering 
promptly (Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 
1713, tom. xevi.). Quite opposite to this, 
the honey-tree (Hovenia dulcis) is con- 
sidered by both the Japanese and the 
Chinese to have a great “antipathy ” 
towards wine. Its fleshy peduncles are 
said to counteract the immediate and after 
effects of wine ; the presence of a pillar of 
its wood will much weaken wine in every 
part of the building; and wine will turn 
into water if a fragment of the wood be 
thrown in it (id., tom. Ixxxix.). Some old 
folks in this part still cling to a belief that 
the sansho tree (Xanthoxrylum piperitum) 
would wither away should one chance to 





fruits or young leaves, but it would much 
thrive should the gatherer happen to weep 
in the act. Also they hold this tree, as well as 
the Colocasia indica, an araceous plant with 
edible, succulent leaf-stalks, to have an 
extraordinary “sympathy ~~ with money ! 
They will, it is said, never grow in the new 
owner’ ground if their seeds and tubers 
be given to another gratis. Kaibara 
Tokushin, the Japanese naturalist, in his 
‘Yamato Honzo,.’ 1708, observes “ anti- 
pathy ”’ to exist between the white and red 
flowered varieties of the Pythagorean bean 
when they are planted together in one 
pond, the former  infallibly becoming 
extinct. Kumacusu MINakKata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE INQUISITION IN FICTION AND DRAMA 
(11 S. vii. 10, 57)—The Inquisition has to 
do with the last chapter of M. G. Lewis’s 
‘Monk.’ It appears very prominently in 
Capt. Marryat’s ‘ Phantom Ship’; see the 
end of chap. xxxv. and chaps. XxXXVi., XXXVil.. 
and xl. I take these numbers from Rout- 
ledge’s edition of 1861. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Pepys’s ‘ Diary’: AN ERROR IN TRAN- 
SCRIPTION (ll S. vii. 26).—In the Globe 
Edition of the ‘ Diary ’ Prof. Gregory Smith 
has ‘“‘ Mr. Drum” in the passage quoted. 
He implies that in this reading he follows 
previous editors, for in his Preface he 
writes :— 

“The text follows that of Lord Braybrooke’s 
fourth edition of 1854, and of the reprint, ‘the 
fifth,’ in the same year ; but two important modifica- 
tions must be noted. ‘The first is the incorporation 
of the corrections made by the late Mr. Mynors 
Bright in his revised text of 1875-79...... The second 
is the reduction of the few antique spellings to 


‘modern usage.” 


Mr. DuNN says that in the ‘ Diary’ his 
surname is ‘‘ mentioned frequently under 
the varied spellings Dunn, Dunne, Dur, 
and Donne.” This frequency is not evider.t 
in Prof. Gregory Smith’s version. Under 26 
April, 1660, ‘‘ Mr. Donne ”’ is spoken of, ard 
a foot-note from Braybrooke suggests thet 
this is ‘‘ probably Thomas Danes, at thet 
time one of the Admiralty messengers.’ 
The entry of 14 July, 1662, introduces a 
‘““Mr. Dun,” regarding whom there is no 
editorial comment. The Spanish ambas- 
sador, Conde de Dona, and Dr. John Donne 
are the only others with similar names 
revealed in the index. ‘“‘ Dunn,” it will be 
noticed, is absent altogether. 

THomas BAYNE.: 
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HyMN By GLADSTONE (11 S. vi. 4493; vii 
34).—I am able, through the courtesy of 
the Ricut Hon. G. W. E. RusseEtt, to revise | 
and add to my query at the first reference, | 
for in a letter dated 13 Dec. last MR. | 
RvssELL writes : 

‘Mrs. Gladstone gave the hymn on the Holy 
Communion to me, and I sent it, exactly as it was 
written, to Good Words. You will note that the 
metre is irregular. In the ‘ English Hymn-Book,’ 
or Hymnal, some verses are correctly given. The 
variant which you quote was certainly not made 
by Mr. Gladstone, but evidently was designed to 
regularize the rhythm, probably for the music’s 
sake. In addition.to the two translated hymns 
which you cite, I would mention Mr. Gladstone’s 
rhymed Latin version of ‘Art thou weary.’ Mr. 
Gladstone often wrote religious verse, though he 
did not, as a rule, publish it.” 

And in another communication of 2 Jan. 
of this year Mr. RUSSELL says :— 

“In addition to the hymns and poems already 
mentioned, Mr. Gladstone wrote some beautiful 
verses on the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
and, I believe, a good many more.” 

To all the above may be added the 
pathetic poem on ‘An Infant,’ published 
in Good Words with the hymn under dis- 
cussion, not to mention the juvenile poetic 
effusions in The Eton Miscellany of 1827, 
including his admirable sonnet to ‘A Re- 
jected Sonnet.’ 

But I am still without a clue to the 
authorship of the variant eighth stanza of 
the hymn. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





THE TERMINAL “ Ac” (11 8S. vi. 430, 512). 
—The following remarks are derived from 
notes taken at lectures on ‘Names, with 
Special Reference to Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
manic Nomenclature,’ delivered by the 
late Dr, Felix Solmsen in the University of 
Bonn during the Winter Semester, 1904-5: 

= The suflix -dcus, -idcus is of Celtic origin, and 
describes ownership. It is not confined to France 
or Italy, but appears frequently on the left bank 
of the Rhine in Germany. Examples are: 
Andernach ¢ Antuniacum ; Breisach, Breisig < 
Brisiacum _ Bacharach < Bacaracum ; Endenich 
< Antiniacum ; Kentenich < Cantiniacum (cf. the 
French local names Chanteney, Chantigny, which 
are derived from exactly the same prototype) ; 
Jiilich < Juliacum ; Kessenich < Castiniacum.” 

Bibliography: G. Flechia, ‘ Di aleune forme di 
nome locali dell’ Italia superiore ’; H.d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, “Recherches sur l’origine de la pro- 
priété foncicre et des noms de lieux habités en 
France,’ Paris, 1890 ; M. Hélscher, ‘ Die mit dem 





Suffix -acum, -iacum gebildeten Ortsnamen,’ 
Dissertation, Strassburg, 1890; M. Siebourg, | 


* Bonner Jahrbiicher,’ 105, pp. 85 ff. | 


HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. | 
Dniversity College, Nottingham. | 


‘““CHEEV ”: ‘‘ CHEEVER”’ (11 S. vi. 446). 
—The words “ cheevers”? and “ cheevs ”’ 
are used here in place of the more usual 
‘* feoftees,” and ‘“‘chiever”’ for the better- 
known “ reeve ”’ (see pp. 184 and 438 of the 
late Prof. Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological 
Dictionary, 1911, under ‘Fief’ and 
‘Reeve’ respectively; and p. 81 of the 
‘E.D.D.,’ vol. v.). From time immemorial, 
up to 1865, a charity in this parish was 
managed by a body originally designated 
“‘ feottees,”’ but subsequently ‘‘the most 
principal and chiefest inhabitants of the 
town.”? One of their number was appointed 
‘“Town Reeve” at the yearly meeting on 
St. Mark’s Day, and received 10s. a year 
“for his pains”? in keeping the accounts. 
In 1865 the Charity Commissioners (to the 
great annoyance of some of the inhabitants) 
issued an order for the future management 
of the estate, and the appointment of a 
body of trustees, partly to put an end to 
the annual jollification, which for more 
than 120 years had been paid for out of the 
income of the charity. A. C. C. 

Ullenhall. 


*Aprum”’ (11 S. vi. 489; vii. 55).—There 
is nothing very new in the suggestion that 
‘‘ celery ” is the true equivalent of this word. 
It is so explained, for instance, in Andrews’s 
Latin Dictionary (1851). Sir William 
Temple put the matter plainly in his ‘ Essay 
on Gardens ’ (1685), when he said: ‘““A4pium 
....tho’ commonly interpreted Parsly, yet 
comprehends all Sorts of Smallage, whereof 
Sellery is one” (quoted in ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. 
‘Smallage ’). One must imagine the plant 
in its wild state, not in its present cultivated 
form. Its other name, “ smallage,’’ seems 
less unpoetical than “‘ celery” if we are to 
change the traditional rendering of apiwm 
and céAwov. An old name for wild celery 
or smallage was ‘“‘marsh parsley” (see 
‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Parsley’), but the modern 
associations of garden parsley perhaps make 
‘*‘ parsley crown ”’ now sound a little incon- 
gruous. Yet that is the phrase to which 
our poets from Herrick to Browning have 
accustomed us: ‘* Violet and parsley crowns 
to trample on,” says Jules in ‘ Pippa Passes.’ 

One means of identifying the Greek 
oéAvvov was pointed out tome by my learned 
friend Prof. von Domaszewski in_ the 
canting heraldry of the coinage of Selinus, 
the Greek colony in Sicily. See, for in- 
stance, the reproductions of coins in ‘‘ Tier- 
und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen 
des klassischen Altertums, von Imbhoof- 
Blumer und Otto Keller,” Leipzig, 1889, 
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Plate IX., Nos. 9-12. 


To one who knows 


only the modern cultivated varieties of the | 
two plants the leaf stamped as an emblem | 


on. the coins of Selinus conveys more sugges- 
tion of celery than of parsley. 

Etymologically, ‘‘ celery ’’ and the second 
syllable of ‘‘ parsley’? go back to céAwwov; 
the second syllable of ‘‘ smallage ”’ goes 
back to apium. German also has a deri- 
vative from apium in the word ‘* Eppich,” 
which means “ celery.”” The native English 
name for wild celery was march (O.E. merce), 
and parsley was called in O.E. stdénmerce. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Heidelberg, 


NAPOLEON’S IMPERIAL GUARD (11 S. iv. 
289, 350; v. 93).—Looking through old 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I find I overlooked 
what Mr. Rosert PIERPOINT says about 
“*L’Histoire de Vempereur Napoléon, par 
P. M. Laurent de lArdéche, illustrée par 
Horace Vernet. Paris, 1840.” I have this 
book in my possession. Mr. PIERPOINT is 
right in supposing the coloured pictures are 
not by Horace Vernet. They are all signed 
“He Bellangé,” a celebrated painter and 
draughtsman contemporary of Charlet and 
Raffet. Like Mr. Prerpoint, I have a few 
differences between the “table des types 
coloriés ”? and the plates in the book. The 
first and second plates ought to be “ In- 
fanterie de ligne ” and ‘‘ Général républicain 
et son guide,’ whereas they represent 
‘““Bonaparte, général en chef de Jlarmée 
d'Italie,’” and ‘Le prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski.”’ I have also “ Le prince Eugéne 
de Beauharnais’”’ and ‘“ Capitaine de Vais- 
seau,” instead of ‘‘ Grosse cavalerie, 1795,” 
and ‘‘ Officier de chasseurs & cheval de la 
garde.” 

Mr. PIERPOINT is wrong.in supposing the 
plate “ Marins de la Garde” represents a 
marine. The corps, notwithstanding their 
strange uniform, a cross between the in- 
fantry and the hussars, consisted of sailors 
under the command of naval officers. 


of the boats assembled at Boulogne for the 
troops designed to land in England. The 
principal campaigns of the corps were the 
following: Austria 1805, where they manned 
@ flotilla on the Danube; Prussia 1806. 
where they constructed a pontoon bridge 
on the Narew; Poland 1807, where they 
cruised on the Frische Haff; Spain 1808, 
where under Naval Capt. Baste they 
formed part of General Dupont’s corps 
who surrendered at Baylen (they were 


It | 
was created in 1803 in order to man part | 


| 
| Spanish vessels stationed at Cadiz with the 
French fleet). The corps were re-established 
in 1809 at Boulogne, where they numbered 
1,200 men. They served on the Danube 
in May, 1809, helped in the construction of 
the bridges, and manned armed boats at the 
| time of the battle of Essling. In 1810 and 
'1811 they were at the siege of Cadiz with 
jarmed boats. In June, 1812, they were on 
ithe Niemen, the Frische Haff, the Kurische 
| Haff, with gun- boats, to help the passing 
of the “Grande Armée” invading Russia. 
In July, 1812, they were employed to man 
convoys on the river Wilia. The corps, 
being probably greatly diminished, does not 
| seem to have played a prominent part in 
11813 and 1814. It was disbanded at the 
fall of the Empire. Thirty-two of the men 
accompanied the Emperor to Elba (see 
| Thiers, ‘ Histoire du Consulat et de ’ Empire,’ 
| Paulin ed., 1847, vols. vi. to xiv. passim ; 
|L. Fallou, ‘La Garde Impériale,’ 1901, pp. 
313-15). 

The ‘‘Gardes d’honneur” were four 
cavalry regiments equipped in the hussar 
style, composed of young men of good 
standing and fortune, many of them being 
members of the old nobility, more or less 
voluntarily enlisted, who furnished their 








horse and part of their equipment. They 
were created on 3 April, 1813. On 29 July 
the Emperor decided they should be 


|attached to the cavalry regiments of the 
Imperial Guard. The first regiment was 
brigaded with the ‘‘ Chasseurs a Cheval,” 
the second with the dragoons, the third with 
the ‘‘ Grenadiers & Cheval,” the fourth 
with the lancers. At the end of the year 
they ceased to make part of the Imperial 
Guard, and formed a division consisting 
of two brigades under General Defrance. 
At that time the four regiments consisted 
of 172 officers and 4,014 men. They were 
disbanded in June, 1814. Notwithstanding 
their origin, they did very good and active 
service during their twe years’ existence. 
| In 1814 many enlisted in the King’s ‘Maison 
du Roi.’? Others became lieutenants in the 
jarmy (see L. Fallou, * La Garde Impériale,’ 
| pp. 281-93). CnaRLES NouGUIER. 





Sir JoHN GREVILLE OF BinTON, 1489 
| (11 8. vii. 8, 54).—Might not the last three 
words of the petition on the scroll over 
Johanna Greville, ‘intercede pro me 
Johannes Xpn carn,” signify “ John, dear 
to Christ,” or ‘‘ John, beloved of Christ ” ? 

The old etching of Sir John Greville and 
his wife Johanna (née Williamscote), re- 





meant to form part of the crew of two | ferred to by W. G. D. F., as they appeared 
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in the east window of the ancient parish 


chureh of Binton, is to be seen under | 
‘Binton,’ p. 706, in Dugdale’s ‘ Anti- | 


quities of Warwickshire,’ published in 1656. 
The etching is not too distinct, and it is 
possible the two final words were intended 


for * Xpo care.” Thus Johanna Greville 
would be invoking her patron — saint. 


‘** Christo care ~ defines which of the saints 
named John is being invoked, viz., our 
Lord's beloved disciple. The translation 
would run thus: ‘*O John. dear to Christ, 
intercede for me *"—** care” in the vocative 
case in agreement with Johannes. Dug- 
dale was not always strictly accurate in his 


copies. so possibly what appears “ Xpn 
carn’? may have been *“‘ Xpo care’ in the 
original. A. M. 


(Mr. Mattuew H. Peacock thanked for reply 
making the same suggestion. | 


THe TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
CXXV. anp CXXVI. (11S. vi. 446; vii. 32). 
—I consider the four Sonnets CXXII. to 
CXXY. to form a single poem, founded on 
the fact that Shakespeare had been re- 
proached by W. H. with neglecting him, 
and in particular with giving away the 
tablets which W. H. had presented to the 
poet. In Sonnet CXXII. Shakespeare ex- 
cuses himself for this, and finishes by saying, 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

Sonnet CXNXITI. the 
style. 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change, 
and finishes with the declaration, 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 

So in Sonnet CXXIV. Shakespeare pro- 
tests that his love is not ‘‘ subject to Time’s 
love or to Time’s hate,” but “‘ was builded 
far from accident.” In 


goes on in same 


exacting—he asks for ‘too much rent,” 


and for the “‘ compound sweet ” of flattery, | 


instead of being contented with the ‘‘ obla- 
tion poor but free,’ and the “* mutual render, 
only me for thee,” which Shakespeare con- 
siders to be all that can be justly required 
from him. ‘The first lines of this sonnet— 

Were 't aught to me I bore the canopy, 

With my extern the outward honouring ?— 
appear to refer to some occasion which had 
excited the jealousy of W. H. Sonnets 
CXVII. to CXX. show that W. H. ad- 
mittedly had some cause for jealousy ; 
they may be connected with the later group, 
though separated from it by the mysterious 
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Sonnet CXXV. | 
he goes on to complain that W. H. is too| 
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Sonnet CXXI. These quarrels and_ re- 
proaches seem to have led to a final rupture 
between the two friends. 


If the words “ Hence, thou suborred 
Informer /”’ are applied to W. H., I do not 
see how they can be reconciled with the 
preceding four lines, or indeed with any 
part of the whole volume of sonnets. As 
to their being addressed to a third person, 
there is nothing in the sonnets to suggest 
that anybody else had anything to do with 
the matter. On the other hand, it seems 
to me a very natural conclusion to the 
group of sonnets for Shakespeare to say, 
‘Away with jealousy!”’ He adds the 
words, 

A true soul 

When most impeached stands least in thy control. 
Souls are controlled by passions and not 
by persons. The expression “ suborned in- 
former ’’ seems to me a good description of 
jealousy, which arises from vague hints and 
suggestions. The word “ informer” may 
have been put in italics to draw attention 
to the quotation from ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
with which W. H. was doubtless very 
familiar, he being probably the original of 
the Adonis. Mr. Wyndham has shown 
that the capitals and italics in the sonnets 
are never due to chance. 

As to my proposed emendation of Sonnet 
CXXVI., of course it is true that the 
original text can be read to give sense, 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour. 


But it does not seem to me to read like a 
line of Shakespeare's poetry, or to be in 
keeping with the smooth and flowing 
numbers of this particular poem. Many 
people have supposed the line to be corrupt, 
and have suggested various emendations. 
I have suggested another, which seems to 
me better than those which I have seen. 
W. B.: Brown. 


EpitAPH AT HARRINGTON (11 S. vii. 28), 
—Amusingly bitter as this epitaph indis- 
putably is, I wish to put in a plea for the 
consideration of those who control our 
cemeteries, whether it would not conduce to 
a better sentiment among visitors to these 
“holy places” if, before any inscription 
were placed upon a memorial stone, it 
were rigorously ‘‘ censored * by some respon- 
sible and qualified person. I am glad to 
think no such crudities are possible in 
Hebrew cemeteries, because the Burial 
Committees exercise very proper vigilance 
over these things—always in the interest of 
public decorum. M. L. R. Bresvar. 
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THE STONES OF LONDON (11 S. vi. 429, 515; 
vii. 16).—Statue of George If., Golden 
Square.—Portland stone. 

Gladstone Memorial, Strand.—Pedestal of 
Portland stone. 

Gordon Memorial, Trafalgar Square. — 
Pedestal of hard Derbyshire limestone. 

Edward Jenner, Kensington Gardens.— 
Portland stone base, panels of Aberdeen 
granite. 

Sir Rowland Hill, by Royal Exchange.— 
Pedestal of Dalbeattie granite. 

Sir Robert Peel, Cheapside.—Pedestal of 
unpolished Aberdeen granite. 

Robert Raikes, Victoria Embankment 
CGardens.—Pedestal of Cornish grey granite. 

Mrs. Siddons, Paddington Green.—Statue 
of white Carrara marble, pedestal of Port- 
Jand stone. 

Westminster Scholars’ Memorial, Broad 
Sanctuary. — Column of red Peterhead 
granite, hase of Portland stone. 

Robert Waithman, Ludgate Circus.— 
Monolith and pedestal of Devonshire granite. 

Duke of Wellington, opposite Royal Ex- 
change.—Pedestal of Peterhead granite. 

Duke of Wellington, Woolwich Arsenal.— 
Statue and pedestal of Portland stone. 

William IV., King William Street.— 
S'atue of Foggin Tor granite, pedestal of 
Hayter granite. JOHN ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


WRECK OF THE ROYAL GEORGE (11 S. vi. 
110, 176, 374, 436, 496; vii. 36).—T. F. D. 
will find, on referring to the ‘ Minutes of the 
Court Martial’ held after the loss of the 
ship, that it was not caused by the careening 
of the vessel, but by the bottom falling out 
through age. When there was a consider- 
able quantity of water in the ship the port 
sills were still above the water-line outside. 
The Royal George foundered because she 
was rotten, and according to the evidence 
a large piece of the bottom fell out. In a 
sketchy account like the popular history 
referred to this may not appear, but, besides 
the Minutes mentioned, Barrow’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Howe’ and ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ (under Sir Philip Durham) 
can also be consulted. R. B 

Upton. 
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| ae pie: 

children, of every denomination, and the largeness 
| of the guns, many of them brass, which I had never 
| seen before. Here were also stalls or shops of 
every kind of goods, and people crying their 
ditferent commodities about the ship as in a town. 
| To me it appeared a little world into which I was 
cast without a friend.” 

The author of the memoirs was afterwards 
on the Namur, one of the fleet engaged in 
the capture of Louisburg. He says of this : 

** We had the good and gallant General Wolfe on 

board, whose affability made him loved by all. He 
often honoured me and other boys with marks of 
his notice, and once saved me a flogging for fighting 
with a young gentleman.” 
Several details of the taking of Louisburg 
under Admiral Boscawen are given, and of 
the elaborate naval procession when entering 
the town the day after the victory. 


M. N. 
Wigan. 


THE CURFEW BELL (11 S. vi. 466; vii. 17). 
—This is rung every evening by the one and 
only bell (‘* Peter “’) hanging in the northern 
tower of Exeter Cathedral. This big bell 
seems to have been originally taken in 
exchange at Llandaff for some smaller 
Devonshire ones by Peter Courtenay, 
twenty-fourth bishop of this diocese (1478- 
1483). It was afterwards conveyed by 
water to Iliracombe, carted here by road. 
and placed in the tower where it still is, 
Prior to this, tradition affirms, the Curfew 
was sounded from one of the two (Norman) 
towers erected by Bishop Robert Warelwast 
(1107-36). After the hour of eight has 
struck, the number of days in the current 
month are tolled upon the same bell, and, 
following a short pause, eight more strokes 
are given. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Curfew is rung on a sonorous bass bell at 
8 pM. and 6 a.m., throughout the winter 
months, at the Chapel of the Guild of the 
Holy Cross at Stratford-on-Avon. Being 
handy to the local fire-brigade station, the 
same bell is also used to call the volunteer 
firemen together, which would prove rather 
confusing if a fire should happen about the 
customary hour for ringing the Curfew. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD, 
ils not a “curfew” at 6 A.M. an anomaly ?] 


REPLICA OF WILKIE’S * VILLAGE POLI- 





A short reference to the Royal George | 
appears in the memoirs of an African negro, | 
Gustavus Vassa, who as a boy was for a! 
few weeks on board in the service of a 
lieutenant of marines. He says :— 

**The Royal George was the largest ship I had 
ever seen, so that when I came on board I was sur- | 
prised at the number of people, men, women, and | 


| TICIANS ” 


(11 8. vi. 349).—Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower states, in his monograph 
on Wilkie (‘The Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture,’ 1902), that this replica is 
in the possession of S. Hatchard, Esq., 
Glendare, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
W. B. 
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— ERENCES WANTED (I S. vi. 489). a 
1. Jugulantur homines ne nihil agatur. 

This is from Seneca’s seventh ‘ Epistle,’ 

§5. The more usual reading is jugulentur. 

Seneca is referring to the custom of filling | 





the midday interval in a gladiatorial exhi- 
bition by making condemned criminals | 
fight one another. 

(a) ** Dreams of Lipara.”’ 
Turbulent dreams would appear to be} 
meant. Lipara or Lipare, the modern 


Lipari, the volcanic island to the north of 
Sicily. the largest of the olian group, was 
the lege ndary site-of one of Vulcan’s forges. 
Cp. Browne's ‘Christian Morals,’ part i. 
sect. xxiv.: ‘“‘ Weapons for such combats 
are not to be forged at Lipara: Vulcan’s 
Art doth nothing to this internal Militia ”’ ; 
and in the Essay on Dreams :— 

To add unto the delusion of dreams, the 
fantastical objects seem greater than they are; 
and being beheld in the vaporous state of sleep, 
enlarge their diameters unto us....A grain of 
sulphur kindled in the blood may make a flame 
like 7Etna.” 

Aitna and Lipara, it may be remarked, are 
found coupled in ancient writers. 

(b) ** He that dreamed that he saw his father 
washed by Juppiter and anointed by the sun. 
This was the dream of Polycrates’s daughter. 
See Herodotus, iii. 124. 


6s 


Z9WARD BENSLY. 


PROPITIATORY SACRIFICE (1! S. vi. 507).— 
IT can cap Mr. W. MacArtuvur’s instance 
with one in my own experience. About 
thirty-five vears ago, one of my own tenants, 
a most worthy and _ respectable person 
and an elder of the Kirk, paying about 
270/. in rent for his farm, had his stock 
affected with murrain. To stem the plague 
he caused a calf to be buried alive in one 
of his fields, the local veterinary surgeon | 
being present at the sacrifice, which was | 
pe formed in the presence of many other | 
witnesses. Hersert MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 





30y BisHops (11 S. vii. 30).—See ‘ Dur- 
ham Account Rolls’ (Surtees Soc.), Index, 
under ‘Boy Bishop’ (fifty-five references) 
and under ‘Elvet. Boy Bishop of’ (two 
references). The starred references belong 
to more than one entry on a page. 


: Ons 
Winterton, Lincs. 
For a general outline of their history and 
a short bibliogr aphy, see the article on ‘ Boy 
Bishops’ in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 
Ix, 


L. L. 
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Hotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary. Fdited by Sir James 
A. H. Murray.—Ti-Tombac (Vol. X.).. By the 
Editor. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

In this division of their work the compilers have 

had under their hands a mass of unusually inter- 

esting—also, it would appear, of unusually in- 
tractable—material. A considerable proportion 
of it consists of echoic and colloquial words, many 
of them monosyllabic. These exhibit numerous 
homophones and homographs difficult to reduce 
to any common etymological origin. All the 
more interesting are they philosophically, since 
it would seem that we here come as close as it is 
anywhere possible to come, among established 
and current words, to the first making of con- 
nexion bet ween thought, sense-perception, and a 
syllable. ‘‘ Tip ’ is perhaps the syllable occurring 
here which has been found the best jack-of-all- 
work. Could any combination of sounds more 
expressively denote the extremity of a thing— 
more particularly of anything long and slender ? 
The earliest instance, however, comes only from 
the fifteenth century, where in ‘ Promp. Parv.” 
we have “ Typpe, or lappe of the ere, pinnula,”’ 
and again “ Typ, of the nese.” The next quota- 
tion, from Coverdale, 1 Sam., ‘‘ David....cut 
of the typpe of Sauls garment quyetly,” suggests. 
temptingly—by way of a folded-back end or 
corner—one of the links connecting “tip” with 

‘** tippet,’’ a connexion which Sir James Murray 

in his interesting note on the latter word is inclined 

to favour rather than the proposed derivation of 

“tippet ’ from O.E. “ teppet,” tapestry-hanging. 
Among interesting words the origin of which 

remains imperfectly elucidated may be men- 

tioned ‘‘ Titivil”’ and “ tiring-irons.” ‘“‘ Titivil,”’ 
it will be remembered, is the name of a devil 
whose function it is to collect fragments of words 
dropped or mumbled by the officiants at divine 
service. He is heard of in France and Germany 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, 
being mentioned by a certain Petrus de Palude, of 

Burgundy, Dominican, who was Patriarch of 

Jerusalem, and died in 1342, as well as in a Ger- 

man MS. of about the same date, at the British 

Museum. “ Fragmina psalmortim Titiuillus col- 

ligit horum,”’ quote both, and the good Dominican 

adds, “‘ Quaque die mille vicibus sarcinat ille.” 

The word passed from mystery-plays into common 

use, and was retained, in the sense of ‘‘ scoundrel,” 

or also ‘tell-tale,’ till beyond 1600. This 
reminds us that we did not find ‘ Tell-tale tit, 
your tongue shall be slit,’ under “ tit.’”? Some 
ingenious discoverer of etymological connexions 
night work out links between that hateful 
nursery character and the monastic Titivil. 
** Tiring-irons ”’ affords an instance of a weakness 
which occurs now and again in the great Dic- 
tionary—an awkwardness in explaining or defining 
things; we scarcely think the description of the 
ancient ring-puzzle here given will prove workable 
to the imagination of most readers. ‘‘ Tironian ”’ 
offers us another point for quarrel. The word 
refers to Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, and is used to 
| describe a system of shorthand invented by that 


personage—*‘ Tironian notes.’’ What instances 
are quoted for this? First, a passage in The 


Edinburgh Review for 1828; secondly, one from 
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The Daily News of 1887. Now why not go back to 
the very book from which the writers in these 
periodicals drew their information? Once more 
we have to protest against a surfeit of quotations 
from the daily press, and from The Daily News 
in particular. Except for words in process of 
being established, or for nonce-words, we cannot 
see why standard books should not be given the 
first place as authority for words. 

‘Tiffany ’’ (Theophania, 7.e. the Epiphany) 
still perplexes as an English name for a thin 
transparent silk; it is suggested that it was a 
fanciful name, having reference to the sense 
** manifestation ’’: and other insoluble puzzles 
are the origin of “ tinker ” and “‘ tiny.” “ Toddy,” 
which has somehow a pleasant British appearance, 
is seen first as “ tarrie.”’ a rendering of a native 
name for a drink made from the sap of palms, 
and the first instance given is from ‘ Parchas his 
Pilgrims.’ Other popular words which fall 
within these pages are “ticky,” the South African 
slang for a threepenny bit, which is supposed 
to be a native corruption of some Dutch or English 
word, but perhaps is almost too learnedly thus 
derived ; and “tizzy,” a similar word for a six- 
penny piece, used in England, for which the 
first quotation is 1804 and the last 1901. Slang 
of asuperior kind may be instanced in “‘ Tityre-tu,” 
a name of well-born roisterers in the seventeenth 
century. Other words of curious _ historical 
interest are “ tinsel,’ “tissue,” “tithe,” «and 
“toll,” with the derivatives of the last named. 
One of the most expressive words of our language, 
** tire,” in the sense of “ grow weary,” appears to 
have no cognates in any other tongue. 

But while the picturesque element is strong 
in this section, it is nearly equalled by the less 
obviously attractive wealth of information con- 
cerning the humbler members of language—the 


prepositions and conjunctions. The most im- 
portant of these—from the point of view of 
scholarship the most important word of all 


before us here—is “‘to,’’ which, Sir James Murray 
tells us in his few words of lively introduction, 
is perhaps the most difficult of the prepositions 
next to ‘ of,” and took up about a fourth of the 
whole time occupied in the preparation of this 
double section. It is time which, at any rate, 
has not been lost. This splendid and exhaustive 
article takes up no fewer than eighteen columns. 
The nearest to it, in the space it requires, is 
“time,” also a fine article, though arranged in a 
sequence which is not easy to follow—abstract 
time, as a meaning of the word, being, as it 
were, shot down casually into the midst of the 
other meanings. 

The total number cf words recorded is 3,191 5 
the total number of illustrative quotations given 
18,850. 


Early English Classical Tragedies. Edited by 

John W. Cunliffe. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Some features of Senecan tragedy, “‘ sensational 
horrors, the ghost, the revenge motive,’’ became, 
says Prof. Cunliffe, an integral part of Eliza- 
bethan drama, but the forms and conventions of 
classical dramatists, and the rules elaborated by 
Renaissance critics, found scant favour in Eng- 
land. Even the authors of ‘Gorboduc,’ as 
Sidney sadly noted, sinned against the “ unities”’; 
the chorus almost) vanished from the English 
stage, and actual scenes being preferred to 





descriptions, the messenger found his occupation 
gone. But the classics were not without close 
imitators, especially in the early days of the 
Elizabethan drama. From the Inns of Court. 
there came between 1561 and 1587 a set of 
plays framed to uphold classic dignity and 
convention, an academic venture ‘‘ caviare to the 
general,” but of great interest to the student 
as showing the models followed by early dra- 
matists, and in the case of ‘ Gorboduc,’ of some 
influence on the metre and even style of sub- 
sequent tragedy. These plays Prof. Cuanliffe 
has included in one volume with notes and a 
scholarly Introduction, which deals with medi- 
wval misconceptions of tragedy, and the outcome 
of the Senecan revival in Italy and France, as 
well as with the manifold factors—medieval, 
popular, and classic—that contributed to the 
rise of the drama in Elizabethan England. 

Of these four early classical tragedies ‘Gorboduc’ 
has_the greatest claim to consideration. It is 
the first blank-verse tragedy written in English, 
and incidentally a political tract on the evils of 
a disputed succession. Sackville and Norton 
rank as poets, and their verse has a nobility of 
style which goes far to redeem their play from 
dullness ; they have ‘observed also a reticence 
quite unusual among Elizabethans, who revelled 
in sensational horrors, and Marcella’s descrip- 
tion of the death of Porrex is in pleasing contrast 
to Renuchio’s narrative of the mutilation of the 
Counté Palurine’s body in ‘ Gismond of Salerne.’ 
Characterization is feeble; the good and evil 
councillors in ‘Gorboduc’ are merely vehicles 
for lengthy and _ sententious speech-making ; 
but there is some human nature in Queen Videna, 
in the defence of Porrex when accused of slaying 
his brother, and in Marcella’s famous lament for 
theslain Porrex. ft is in the last act, where, all 
the principal characters having died a violent 
death, dramatic interest languishes—that the 
moral of the play is made manifest, and Elizabeth, 
who saw ‘Gorboduc’ acted at Whitehall on 
18 January, 1562, cannot have failed to interpret 
the parable. 

“And this doth growe,”’ runs the verse after 
a lurid description of the feuds and desolation 
following in the train of civil war— 

And this doth growe when loe vnto the prince, 

Whom death or sodeine happe of life bereaues, 

No certaine heire remaines. 

The interesting suggestion, first made in 
‘N. & Q.,’ that the writers of ‘Gorboduc’ were 
inclined to press the claims of Lady Katherine 
Grey to the succession, appears to be borne out 
by the allusion toarightful heir ‘‘ of native line,’’ 
or whose claim rested on some ‘‘ former law,”’ 
as that unfortunate lady was English-born and 
had a better title, if Henry VIII.’s will held 
good, than the Queen of Scots. 

“Gismond of Salerne,’ the first English love- 
tragedy that has survived, is drawn from the 
well-known story in the ‘ Decamerone,’ appa- 
rently straight from the Italian of Boccaccio. 
Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh, who were responsible 
for ‘Jocasta,’ ‘‘ a tragedie written in Greeke by 
Euripides,’’ were, however, less faithful to the 
original. Their drama is only from the Greek 
at third hand, being grounded on the Italian 
version of the ‘Phoenisse’ by the Venetian, 
Ludovico Dolce, who used a Latin translation, 
and took great liberties with the structure of 
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the play, and somehow in the various processes 
through which ‘Jocasta’ passed the dramatic 
swiftness of Euripides has disappeared. But 
there are touches of poetry in ‘Jocasta,’ and 
Kinwelmersh, in his ode to Concord at the close 
of the fourth act, shows his command over that 
marvellous instrument, the English of the Eliza- 
bethans. 


Dr. FENNELL has been employing his enforced 
leisure (due, we regret to know, to indisposition) 
in contributing ‘‘a mite towards the clearer 
appreciation of the ‘ masterpiece’ (H. J.)_ of 
fiction ’’—‘ Edwin Drood,’ the initials ‘‘ H. J.,” 
as our readers know, standing for Prof. Henry 
Jackson. In his pamphlet ‘ The Opium- Woman.” 
and “ Datchery” in ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’ published by Mr. E. Johnson of Cambridge, 
Dr. Fennell first deals with the question of the 
identity of the Opium-Woman, and suggests that 
one of Miss Rosa Bud’s four grandparents, after 
Rosa’s mother was engaged to Mr. Bud, became a 
hard drinker and then an opium-smoker, so that 
she figures in ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood ’ as 
the ‘‘ haggard woman,” ‘* ‘ hostess ’ of the opium- 
den frequented by Jasper.” As to Datchery, 
Dr. Fennell agrees with Mr. Edwin Charles and 
others that he is Bazzard, and he infers that ‘‘ Baz- 
zard has been employed for some time, as well as 
when Datchery visits Cloisterham, as a private de- 
tective....Rosa’s guardian seems a likely person 
for her father to select for the business of trying 
to trace her grandmother, if an inebriate, and 
lost to her relations, with a view to relieving her 
if necessary, and reclaiming her if possible, and 
to prevent her annoying Rosa.” But though 
Dr. Fennell ‘cannot allow that Helena is 
Datchery,” he ‘‘ believes that as a huntress of 
her brother’s foe she may have gone through one 
very trying ordeal, disguised as Edwin Drood, 
in the crypt, namely, the scene depicted in the 
central lowest sketch on the cover, and that 
she scared Jasper into betraying his guilt.... 
Bazzard is Datchery. Eventually the plotters 
against Jasper’s peace invite him to get a key 
and go with them, nominally to see if any 
traces of Edwin can be found, but really to be 
tricked into betraying his secret by seeing what 
he takes for his victim alive again or for his 
phantom. So he reveals his secret to the men 
behind him and to Helena and her escort, or 
else to Bazzard, before he becomes violent, or 
tries to escape from the Cathedral or elsewhere.” 
It will be seen that the writer agrees with Sir 
Robertson Nicoll that Edwin Drood was dead. 

We cordially welcome this valuable contribu- 
tion to the studies on the mystery Charles Dickens 
has left us. 


ALL interested in Mary, Queen of Scots, will 
be glad to obtain from Mr. Robert McClure of 
** Ye Auld Book Shop,’’ Cromwell Street, Glasgow, 
for the small sum of one shilling, the transcript 
he has just published from a contemporary 
Venetian manuscript in Latin, entitled Mary, 
‘Queen of Scots, and the Prince, her Son. Mr. 
McClure has reproduced on the title-page por- 
traits of Mary and her son which first appeared 
in Leslie’s ‘ De Origine Moribus et Rebus Gestis 
Scotorum,’ published at Rome in 1578, and 
reprinted in Holland in 1675. The MS. forms 
one of a collection of ‘‘ Relazioni ”’ 
sion of the editor. 


in the posses- 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES—J ANUARY. 


CATALOGUE No. 604, which we have received 
from Messrs. Joseph Baer & Co., Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, contains a list, running to over 2,700) 
items, of works connected with Alsace-Lorraine. 
Many are of high interest, and we note among 
them a copy of Martin Schéngauer’s ‘ Die 
Passion ’—a complete series of the twelve engrav- 
ings composing this famous work, 6,000m. ; 
and Thomas Murner’s ‘ Schelmen-Zunft ’—a 
second edition, printed at Strassburg probably in 
the same year as the appearance of the original 
edition at Frankfort. In addition to the thirty- 
two woodcuts of the Frankfort edition—satirical 
compositions whose crude and naive character 
lends probability to the idea that they are the 
work of the poet himself—the Strassburg edition 
has four new ones (2,000m.). For 800m. are 
offered three rare books bound in one volume. 
with a parchment cover, and bearing an eigh- 
teenth-century ex-libris: Paull’s ‘Schimpf und 
Ernst,’ the ‘‘ second part ’’ of the same, and the 
‘Freidanck’ attributed to Sebastian Brant, 
the two latter first editions, and all three illus- 
trated with numerous woodcuts, which in the 
‘ Freidanck’ are the work of the master of the 
‘** Griininger’schen Offizin.”’ 

Messrs. Baer’s Catalogue 605 is Part V. of their 
series ‘‘ Theologia Catholica,’” and the first 
section of the subdivision ‘Church History.’ 
They have a framed folio sheet of parchment 
inscribed with ‘‘Littere indulgentiarum”’ of 
Pope Sixtus IV. The writing comprises eighty- 
three lines, two in the middle having been erased 
by a contemporary or nearly contemporary hand. 
The top of the sheet is occupied by a miniature, 
and down the left side are portraits of Popes, 
with a portrait of Sixtus in an initial S (900m.). 
‘Concilia Sacrosancta,’ the 23 vols. of Coletas’s 
edition of the work of Labbeus and Cossartius, 
Venice, 1728-33, with the Supplement published 
twenty years later, is also offered for 900m. 
Five thousand marks is the price of a perfect 
copy of De Mandeville’s ‘ Reise nach Jerusalem,’ 
Augsburg, 1481; and we noticed from the Hoe 
Library, printed on vellum by Vérard, a copy of 
the first edition of the first work of St. Gregory 
ever translated into French— L(e) Dialogue 
mons. Sainct gregoyre,’ to quote the title-page. 
The only other copy resembling it has a woodcut 
of St. Gregory, here in perfect condition, coloured 
in such a manner as to renter its meaning un- 
certain (5,000m.). 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Potices to Correspondents. 


EptrortIaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


EK. H. Moyire Coorer.—Many thanks. 
pated ante, p. 57. 

Pp. W.—The line meant is evidently “ Tread 
softly because you tread on my dreams” (Y cats, 
‘ Aedh wishes for the’Cloths of Heaven’). 


Antici- 














